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but so placed that the cavalry could quickly sally out and
close the entrance when the game was trapped.

It was April. Flaminius, marching from Cortona, camped
at sunset at a place conveniently situated on the road before
it reaches the ominous defile, not unlikely on the hillside of
modern Borghetto. He was so overcome with indignation at
his predecessors, and at the circumstances which had enabled
Hannibal to ravage one of the most fruitful regions of Italy,
that he was incapable of harboring any idea except determi-
nation summarily and severely to chastise the barbarian.
For, much as Hannibal exceeded, in all that was intellectual
and cultured, any Roman general of the day, he still re-
mained, as we to the followers of Confucius, an outer bar-
barian. Flaminius easily ascribed the defeat on the Ticinus
and at the Trebia to causes other than lack of caution. The
invariable victories of the past had made every Roman feel
himself invincible. With his enthusiastic and angry legions
the consul might well feel able to overthrow any foe. Little
he thought that he was to be one of those who, for Rome's
eventual good, was by succumbing to Hannibal's abler method
to teach a lesson in the art of war. For Rome, in order to
make complete her splendid equipment, system and discipline,
needed to learn that war is an intellectual game and not
merely a contest of giants.

In the usual Roman fashion, Flaminius made no attempt
to reconnoitre the ground in his advance, or to send out par-
ties who should ascertain the whereabouts of the enemy.
Hannibal, we must believe, took every precaution against his
ambuscades being made known to Flaminius. The best dis-
posed of the inhabitants of this section were but half-inclined
to favor Hannibal's presence, and there must have been many
arch-Romans among them, who, unless such precautions hadght in placing his
